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Washington Hand Press Symbolizes Old-Time Journalism 
By Carroll Coleman 


Professor Coleman, head of the 
typographic laboratory of the State 
University of Iowa school of journ- 
alism, demonstrates in the picture 
above how the press bed is cranked 
back under the platen preparatory to 
pulling the impression lever. 


John Feuling of New Hampton will 
present a Washington hand press to 


the school of journalism of the State 
University of Iowa at the fall news- 
paper conference at Iowa City, Oct. 
29 and 30. The gift is to honor the 
memory of Mr. Feuling’s father, the 
late E. J. Feuling, former publisher 
of the New Hampton Tribune. 

The Washington press was once 
the standby of the country weekly 
newspaper and of many small dailies. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Washington Hand Press 
Symbolizes Journalism 
Of Nineteenth Century 


(Continued from cover) 
Few of these remain, and it will be a 
fine thing to have this one in the 
typographic laboratory at the school 
of journalism, as this press is a symbol 
of newspapering in the nineteenth 
century. 

This particular press came from 
the office of the Wheatland Gazette 
and was purchased second-hand in 
Chicago by F. W. Buxton when he 
established the Gazette in 1888. It 
was used to print the paper for 30 
years and was used for another 25 
years for sale bills and posters. For 
many years it was the only press in 
the Gazette office and was used for 
printing envelopes, letterheads, and 
all of the job printing done in the 
office. 

Perry Buxton, present owner of the 
Wheatland Gazette writes: “From the 
age of 12 I swung the ink roller every 
press day while dad swung on that 
lever. I stood on a platform so that I 
could reach across the two eight col- 
umn forms we then had. Later I was 
big enough to trade off on the lever.” 

Many of the older newspaper men 
will remember “swinging on the lev- 
er” of such a press and the resulting 
callouses. Press day in many nine- 
teenth century printing offices was a 
day of the hardest sort of physical 
labor. 

The Washington hand press 
(known by the name Washington, al- 


loved ones or a business maiter 
that saves time and energy or 
the joyous sharing of good news 
— your telephone delivers the 
goods. It's the cheapest per- 
sonal service you buy — and on 
the job 24 hours a day. 


PACKAGES OF PLEASANT 
SURPRISES — They are yours by 
telephone. Whether it's a chat with 


though there were almost identical 
presses under other names) was man- 
ufactured by several different print- 
ing suppliers. The one being present- 
ed to the school of journalism bears 
the monogram of the Cincinnati Type 
Foundry. This foundry sold many of 
the presses in this area after the Civil 
War and most of those that came in- 
to Iowa came by the water route — 
down the Ohio and up the Missis- 
sippi. 

In those days setting up a news- 
paper office was far from the very 
expensive proposition it is today. A 
small Washington hand press could 
be purchased new for $200, and type 
was about 30 cents per pound. If one 
wanted a less expensive press the 
“army” press was the answer. These 
had been designed for work in the 
field- during the Civil War. The 
“army” press consisted of a bed, a 
small cylinder and a crank — not un- 
like some of the proof presses in use 
today. This press cost $60 to $85, de- 
pending on the size. As late as 1905 
Barnhart Brothers and Spindler in 
Chicago advertised a complete news- 
paper outfit for $186.65. They head- 
ed the list of items as “6-Col. News- 
paper for Frontier Town” and in ad- 
dition to the “army” press would fur- 
nish you 75 pounds of 10-point type, 
50 pounds of 8-point type, eight dis- 
play fonts, twelve cases, leads and 
slugs, five pounds of news ink and a 
lot of miscellany for your $186.65. 

In case you had big ideas about 
newspapering in 1905 and as much 
capital as $1098.16, you could get a 
6-col. quarto Ideal hand cylinder 
press, a 10x15 jobber, 350 pounds of 
body type, 30 job fonts, 41 cases and 
a lot of typographic gingerbread for 
that amount of money. 

In those days $457.72 would buy a 
Washington hand press, 225 pounds 
of body type, ten job fonts, cases, 
fancy dashes and all the trimmings 
for a six-column paper. If you had 
the cash and were strong enough to 
pull the lever, you could get a Wash- 
ington hand press and complete out- 
fit for a nine-column paper for 
$722.52. 

These prices of 50 years ago seem 
almost incredible today when a type- 
setting machine with accessories may 
run to as much as $15,000. The low 
cost of a newspaper plant in those 
days goes far to explain why many a 
small town had two and sometimes 
three newspapers. 
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Newspapers Need High Ideals 


$10,000 Safety Award 


Conferred on Earl Hall 


Climaxing three decades of leader- 
ship in the field of safety, manag- 
ing editor W. Earl Hall of the Mason 
City Globe-Gazette has been named 
winner of the $10,000 Mutual of 
Omaha Criss award and gold medal. 

Hall’s selection from among 300 
candidates was made by a board of 
distinguished judges headed by Dr. 
Charles W. Mayo of Rochester, Minn. 
The 57-year-old Iowa newspaperman 
is the first man outside the med- 
ical profession to be chosen in the 
three-year history of the award. Can- 
didates are limited to those making 
outstanding contributions in the fields 
of health and safety. 

Formal presentation of the check 
and gold medal by V. J. Skutt, pres- 
ident of Mutual of Omaha, and Dr. 
Mayo was set for Oct. 17 at the an- 
nual board of directors’ dinner of the 
National Safety Council in Chicago. 
EVERY ISSUE FOR 23 YEARS 

One who insists that effective evan- 
gelism is the greatest need of the 
safety cause, Hall has for 23 years in- 
cluded one or more safety messages 
in every issue of his publication. In 
1946 he was awarded the title “mas- 
ter editor” by the Iowa Press associa- 
tion and in 1952 the SUI alumnus 
was elected to represent the dailies in 
cities of less than 50,000 on the board 
of the Associated Press Managing 
Editors association. 

In the last 20 years Hall has trav- 


W. EARL HALL 


eled the equivalent of twice around 
the world in the interest of safety, 
made more than 250 high school com- 
mencement addresses in which he 
never failed to mention safety, pro- 
moted driver training, safety signs, 
and the national safety program. Al- 
ways conscious of what he believed to 
be his obligation to induce the Ameri- 
can people to practice what they al- 
ready know about accident preven- 
tion, he has outlined his credo with 
this simple declaration: “When nine 
(Continued on page 5) 


Old Truths Appear 
In Nice New Dress 


By Donald A. Norberg 


Editor, Monroe County News, Albia 

(Condensed from a talk given at the 

1954 convention of the Oregon News- 
paper Publishers’ Association) 


My research reveals that the first 
publishers association dates back to 
the stone age, when some guy dis- 
covered it was possible to chip the 
letters ETAOIN and SHRDLU into 
rocks. 

He became a priuter. 

Another fellow then discovered it 
was easier to sell the rocks than do 
the printing. 

He became a publisher. 

As soon as there were two publish- 
ers — post offices, legislatures and 
congress came into existence. 

And, of course, the two publishers 
immediately formed an association to 
protect themselves from the post of- 
fice department and discriminatory 
legislation. 

Since then publishers have been 
meeting every year to compare 
troubles and ponder over what hap- 
pened along the line to give the prin- 
ters all the money and the writers 
all the glory. 

EDITING IS FUN 

I have no hesitation in revealing 
that I am an editor. There’s nothing 
superlative, subversive, or especially 
sinful about that . . . unless one con- 
siders accepting money under false 
pretenses subversive or sinful. I am 
guilty of that — because I think be- 
ing the editor of a country newspaper 
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is so much fun one should probably 
pay for the privilege. 

However, I shall not press that 
point. 

Other than being a Democrat edi- 
tor, 1 am normal with this exception: 
I am not a bit interested in making 
my town — Albia — any larger. 

I was — once — but once was 
enough. 

Ww 

It happened back in 1950, when 
the federal government counted its 
citizens for a change instead of just 
counting their money. 

The census showed that between 
1940 and 1950, Albia had dropped in 
population from 5,422 to 4,684. 

The chamber of commerce was 
shocked. It demanded an investiga- 
tion. It demanded a recount. Then it 
broke right down and cried. In the 
eyes of a chamber of commerce there 
is something quite horrible about 
dropping below 5,000 in population. 

And while I personally felt that 
some of the departures from town 
had improved it, yet my heart bled 
for the chamber of commerce and I 
turned to my typewriter for a plan 
to do something about it. 

PLANS FOR MORE PEOPLE 

I found one. 

It seemed simple as A-B-C. We just 
needed more people to solve our 
problem — around 316 of them for a 
starter. 

I realized there was a certain 
amount of risk in importing foreigners 
from Missouri or Illinois or Nebraska 
or Minnesota. 

To eliminate that, I suggested 
growing our own. 

In a page 1 editorial with lots of 
capital letters like in a Hearst paper, 
I urged the chamber of commerce to 
stage a campaign for more babies. . . . 

And offer prizes, including cash 
and autographed pictures of Papa 
Dionne. 

I visioned huge billboards at each 
entrance to town, proclaiming that: 


“THIS IS ALBIA— WHERE MORE 
AND MORE BABIES ARE BORN.” 


I proposed construction of neon- 
lighted scoreboards, similar to those 
used to show the numbers of custom- 
ers and the gate receipts in Sunday 
schools. 

There would be on these boards 
one line for the number of babies 
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born last month . . . a comparison 
figure for the same month a year ago 

. and the anticipations for the 
coming month. 

I predicted development of a raft 
of new industries, and figured the 
influx of bulletins on baby care from 
our congressman would alone make 
at least a half-dozen new jobs at the 
post office. 

The idea fell as flat as Pittsburgh’s 
chances for the National league pen- 
nant. The only result was embarrass- 
ment for me. 

For weeks after the editorial ap- 
peared, when I met a mother push- 
ing a baby carriage she would never 
speak. 

She would only glare at me as if 
to declare: “This wasn’t your idea, 
Buster.” 

So I am not at all interested any 
more in making my town bigger — for 
all I care the chamber of commerce 
can go it alone. 


WOULD MAKE TOWN BETTER 


But I am deeply interested in mak- 
ing my community better—and I 
believe the Monroe County News has 
both responsibility and potential in 
helping out in that field. 

That's why I am here. 


I believe the community press . . . 
the weeklies and small dailies . . . 
so important to the well-being of 
America now and in the years ahead 
I like to talk about it. 


I am on intimate terms only with 
the weekly press. And, to me, wheth- 
er the weekly is in your town or 
mine, it is essentially a personal crea- 
tion. About a dozen of us are con- 
cerned . . . economically, mechan- 
ically and typographically . . . with 
the production of the Monroe County 
News each week. But to most of my 
neighbors in Monroe county, I am 
the Monroe News . . . because I am 
the editor — the fellow up front. 


Informationally, culturally and 
spiritually . . . for better or for worse 
.. + Tam the Monroe County News. 
And —as it often seems to my family 
at least—the Monroe County News 
is me. 


So if I am to tell you what I know 
of the country press . . . what I con- 
sider its faults and its virtues and its 
future . . . I must, in great measure, 
talk about myself. 


NO MIDDLE GROUND 

All my experience has been with 
little newspapers. 

I am familiar with the metropoli- 
tan press only by observation. With 
a few exceptions, I am not especially 
impressed by it. 

Too many of our great big news- 
papers have tried to find a middle 
ground between the Christian Science 
Monitor and comic books. 

There isn’t any. 

Their plight reminds me of the 
railroads that run through my area. 
In an effort to compete with air lines, 
these railroads added plush, stream- 
lined passenger trains . . . and ran 
them on such fast, tight schedules 
there was no time to stop and pick 
up passengers. 

In their terrific rush to be first 
with the most our great big news- 
papers have been reaching people as 
an amusement piece rather than an 
information medium. 

And if the endless columns devoted 
to the private lives of Rita Hayworth 
and Ingrid Bergman do not — from a 
quantity standpoint— make many 
metropolitan papers blush—they 
should at least feel a little embar- 
rassed over their efforts to crowd a 
hundred and _ sixty-two million per- 
sons into two bedrooms. 

The housing shortage has never 
been that acute. 

Efforts to draw too narrow divid- 
ing lines between cheesecake and 
nudity . . . between adult love and 
adultery . . . between crime report- 
ing and crime exploitation . . . be- 
tween political facts and political fan- 
cies . . . all these have made many 
of my neighbors distrustful of about 
everything they find in the great big 
papers except Little Abner, Pogo, and 
predictions that Notre Dame will win 
football games. 

Now I do not think the press, big 
or little, can or should regulate pub- 
lic morals. 

But I think the press can, and 
should, regulate its own. 

It seems to me the metropolitan 
press has failed to keep pace with 
the times, despite its steady mechani- 
cal speedup . . . and that it has for- 
gotten how to comfort the afflicted 
and afflict the comfortable. 

w w 


EDITORS BECOME LAZY 
Many publishers and editors — big 
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and little and including me — have 
perhaps become physically and men- 
tally and spiritually lazy while grow- 
ing to greater economic fatness than 
they've ever before known. 

It is not only in cities that news- 
papers have decreased in numbers, 
with a consequent growth in mo- 
nopoly. 

In my community there were at 
one time a_ half-dozen newspapers. 
Now there are two, with an almost- 
common ownership. That monopoly 
situation is prevalent throughout 
Iowa. True enough, it represents evo- 
lution more than revolution . .. a 
survival of the fittest. And it can even 
make possible better newspapers and 
better service to readers. But only if 
publishers and editors graciously and 
conscientiously accept the extra re- 
sponsibilities of monopoly as well as 
the extra dividends. 

There are in my state many news- 
papers which do not have editorial 
columns partly because they repre- 
sent work but mostly because they 
can make subscribers and — more im- 
portant than subscribers — advertis- 
ers angry. 

Those are newspapers with the 
muscles of presses and the hearts of 
mimeograph machines. 

But they aren’t alone in missing 
the boat. 

I am not averse to newspapers or 
any other business making profits. I 
love that profit system. My chances 
for doing well as an employe of the 
Monroe County News are hinged to 
how well the News does in selling 
space and subscriptions. The money 
has to come in before my associates 
and I can take it out on pay days. 

But I have been finding a great 
deal more concern among newspaper 
people about the impact of television 
upon advertisers than upon the great 
and vital mass of newspaper custom- 
ers — the readers. 


READERS COME FIRST 


The readers, actual and potential. 
should be our first concern. 

One of the most glaring examples 
of TV’s impact in the informational 
field — prior, of course, to those hear- 
ings in Washington — was provided 
by Ed Murrow. 

For a long time newspapers had 
been doing a job of so-called “ob- 
jective” reporting on the life and 
times of Senator McCarthy of Wis- 


consin and on the philosophy known 
as McCarthyism. 

Some papers played it straight on 
page 1, right-hand column, and then 
said “don’t you believe it” on their 
editorial pages. But many went dig- 
ging no more deeply than the sena- 
tor or the Associated Press wished 
to dig. 

National opinion failed to jell. 
There was a fringe of McCarthy wor- 
shippers . . . a fringe of McCarthy 
haters . . . and in between great num- 
bers of people a little frightened by 
their inability to grasp what was 
happening. 

All this, mind you, in the face of 
the fact that for many decades the 
press had been operating on the prop- 
osition that democracy functions 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Eorl Hall Receives 
$10,000 Safety Award 


(Continued from page 3) 
out of ten people in America want 
safety — want safety enough to pay 
the price of safety — we'll be on the 
way to having safety over night.” 

In 1937 Hall won the $500 award 
of the CIT Safety Foundation for the 
best editorial on safety appearing in 
U.S. newspapers. He won another 
CIT award in 1941. 

In 1943 he was tendered the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s “Safety Ace” 
award. A year later he was elected 
vice-president of the National Safety 
Council and served in that capacity 
five years. He is still a director of the 
organization. 


ELECTED NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


In 1946 the safety crusader was 
elected chairman of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, a group 
with membership of 100 million. 
President Truman named him chair- 
man of the committee for organized 
support of the president’s highway 
safety action program in 1949. 

Hall’s activities in other organiza- 
tions led him to the positions of Iowa 
commander of the American Legion, 
chairman of the Salvation Army’s 
“Iowa Marching Forward” campaign, 
chairman of the state Easter Seal 
campaign, member of the national 
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Red Cross board of governors, mem- 
ber of the Carnegie Fact-Finding 
Commission to South America in 
1941, and member of a fact-finding 
mission to defense areas in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

As Iowa state community service 
director for the American Legion in 
1926, Hall launched one of the first 
organized safety campaigns in the na- 
tion. He organized a safety council 
in his home community, and in 1934 
founded the Iowa State Safety Coun- 
cil. Becoming its first president, he 
served in that capacity until 1939. 

Editor and Mrs. Hall, the former 
Alberta Joslyn of Clear Lake, have 
three children. Reeves, the son, is 
editor and principal owner of the 
twin weeklies in Independence, the 
Bulletin-Journal and the Conservative. 
One daughter, Mrs. Paul Hook, is the 
wife of a Washington official. The 
other daughter, Nancy, is in her last 
year as a student at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York City. 


LARGEST NATIONAL AWARD 


The Criss award, largest of its kind 
in the United States, was established 
to honor outstanding contributions in 
the fields of health and safety. The 
two previous awards went to men in 
the medical field. The first honored 
Drs. Phillip S. Hench and Edward C. 
Kendall of the Mayo clinic for their 
work in the development and use of 
cortisone. Dr. Howard Rusk of New 
York received the 1953 award for his 
work in the field of rehabilitation of 
the handicapped. 

The judges who selected this year’s 
winner were Dr. Charles W. Mayo, 
chairman; Henry Ford II, president 
of the Ford Motor Company; DeWitt 
Wallace, editor of Reader's Digest; 
Harold Lloyd, Hollywood celebrity; 
Irene Dunne, movie actress; Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, surgeon general, 
United States Public Health Service; 
Dr. Thomas Parran, University of 
Pittsburgh; Ned Dearborn, president 
of the National Safety Council; Wil- 
liam A. Lawrence, science editor, 
New York Times; Dr. E. J. McCor- 
mick, past president of the American 
Medical association; James H. Doo- 
little, vice president, Shell Oil com- 
pany; Don McNeill, radio and tele- 
vision star; Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
high sheriff of Honolulu; Paul Martin, 
minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Norberg Stresses 


Newspaper Ideals 


(Continued from page 5) 
when you give the people all the facts 
so they may reach conclusions and 
take action. 

But it wasn’t until Mr. Murrow 
took to television for about 30 min- 
utes with a documented story of the 
man McCarthy and a resume of Mc- 
Carthyism that great numbers of 
Americans became articulate on the 
McCarthy topic. They felt informed. 
They wanted to stand up and be 
counted. 

If a half-hour of television can do 
that, there is something more won- 
derful than we realize about tele- 
vision, or something sadly lacking in 
newspaper techniques. 

I do not believe—yet at least — 
that television is that terrific. But 
the burden of proof lies with me and 
with you, not with Mr. Murrow and 
Senator McCarthy. 

AREN'T GETTING IT ACROSS 

During a lecture in Minneapolis 
last October, Eric Sevareid, chief 
correspondent for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in Washington, 
D.C., said this: 

“You cannot move around the 
world . . . or around your own coun- 
try, for that matter . . . sense the pro- 
digious, rapid changes that are re- 
making the world —shaking all the 
familiar forms and values out of 
joint — without a hollow feeling in 
the pit of the stomach that we aren't 
really getting it across, not really pre- 
paring the American mind to cope 
with a fierce test of the American 
civilization — indeed, what is almost 
surely the supreme test of the Chris- 
tian era.” 

Mr. Sevareid continued: 

“We are showing our people who, 
what, where and how; we are not 
sufficiently showing them why. The 
journalism we throw on our daily 
screen is still 2-D journalism, the flat 
fact accompanied by the flat opinion. 
That never was good enough, and it 
is perilously inadequate now. We have 
not really moved into the era of 3-D 
journalism, though some are trying; 
we are not providing the depth, not 
illuminating the background; not 
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making it a living part of the picture 
with the third dimension — which is 
MEANING.” 

I find comfort, and a measure of 
pride, in the fact that the country 
press in substantial measure moves 
toward the goal emphasized by Mr. 
Sevareid. 

When we fail to give news and 
editorials the third dimension — 
MEANING — we are often forced to 
think about it and defend or explain 
the failure. 

That’s because we are quickly 
available—on a personal basis — to 
our readers. 

When they fail to understand our 
factual reporting . . . or our opinions 

. . they can step right up and ask 
about the meaning. 

It is often times irritating, or em- 
barrassing, or both to live with one’s 
readers. But it is also a constructive 
challenge . . . a challenge the big 
press and press services must find in 
some way to be a dynamic force in 
the forging of the philosophy of liv- 
ing and doing this new world of ours 
demands. 


I could recite for hours the con- 
structive achievements of the press, 
large and small. But we're in a new 
kind of world, and old achievements 
aren't good enough. 

Offsetting our good points is a sub- 
stantial amount of careless, meaning- 
less writing — and some of it appears 
in the Monroe County News. 

Yet little newspapers start each 
day or week just like people — with 
the power to be better than they are. 

And the outlook for survival and 
for comprehensive public service lies 
primarily in the personal philosophies 
of the men and women who publish 
and write and print them. 

What does the Monroe County 
News need to be better than it is? 

What do community newspapers 
over the country need to be better 
than they are—to give the best in 
information and opinion and inspira- 
tion to the men and women and 
children they serve? 

FIRST NEED IS HUMILITY 

First of all, I believe, the country 
press needs humility. 

I do not mean a panty-waist ap- 


proach to its tasks .. . or a willing- 
ness to be pushed around. 

I mean appreciation of weakness 
as well as power . . . a constant re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual 
and his destiny . . . and more em- 
phasis where it can help rather than 
hurt. 

I mean an appreciation of knowl- 
edge, and a respect for new ideas, 
and reverence for teachers and 
preachers. 

To me, humility means outright 
admission of error . . . and a helpful 
approach to critics. 

For a long time, when someone 
disagreed with what I wrote, I felt 
real righteous saying: “Okay, we'll 
print your opinion and give it equal 
space. Just write it up and hand it 
in. 

But the critic is a farmer, or a 
laborer, or a merchant or professional 
man not trained in writing, and he 
hesitates to suffer by comparison. 
He knows what he wishes to say, but 
lacks confidence’ in his ability to 
write it well. Isn’t it then the obli- 
gation of the reporter or editor to 
climb down off the perch of profes- 
sional superiority and help him? 

My interpretation of humility is 
also understanding of freedom of the 
press as freedom NOT TO PRINT 
as well as print. 

Let me give an extremely simple 
example: 

The Monroe County News does not 
publish the filing of divorce peti- 
tions. It does not report ordinary, 
mine-run intoxication arrests. 

It feels the publication of divorce 
petitions an invasion of privacy and 
a possible deterrent to reconciliation. 
It has found intoxication arrests in- 
volve for the most part the same 
people week after week—the ma- 
jority of them ill of alcoholism — and 
that in their sickness they feel no 
pain from publicity. The pain is in- 
flicted only upon the innocent who 
love them —their wives and chil- 
dren and mothers. 


That is, of course, suppression of 
news. It has not contributed to de- 
creases in divorce or drunkenness. . . 
nor to increases. 

This policy is sometimes criticized, 
never praised. We try to turn the 
other cheek. 
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PATIENCE AND GENTLENESS 


What does the country press need 
to be better than it is? 

It needs patience, and gentleness. 

If it must crusade, it should cru- 
sade for right and reason, not for 
glory. 

Its editors must be citizens first — 
editors second. In many, many instan- 
ces progress and reform . . . par- 
ticularly in public affairs . . . can be 
_ achieved without forcing the com- 
munity to choose up sides on the basis 
of what’s printed in the paper. 

The community newspaper must 
be a participant in community life, 
not just an observer. 

And it must not only appreciate 
the good life that exists in the rural 
community, but must help its read- 
ers appreciate the fact that their way 
of life has unusual beauty and vitality 
in its very smallness and simplicity. 

Podunk doesn’t have to grow big- 
ger to grow better. 

Ww Ww 
NEEDS A MISSION 

The country press, to be better 
than it is, needs a mission — and I like 
this one: 

It should encourage and guide free 
people to wear their freedom lightly 
and loosely, so they may move and 
think easily. 

Thirty years ago in his book, THE 
PROPHET, Gibran wrote: 

“You can be free only when even 
the desire of seeking freedom be- 
comes a harness to you, and when 
you cease to speak of freedom as a 
goal and a fulfillment... . ” 

And, later in the same chapter: 

“If it is a fear you would dispel, 
the seat of the fear is in your heart 
and not in the hand of the feared.” 

Not just as press, but as people, we 
have been emphasizing the fear of 
LOSING FREEDOM rather than the 
joys of USING FREEDOM. 

What does the country press need 
to be better than it is? 

It needs Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews. 

There is a tremendous new move- 
ment of exploration budding in every 
community in America . . . explora- 
tion of the Human Spirit. 

There is growing among our people 
greater appreciation for moral values 

. increased desire to measure men 
and events in ethical terms. 


There is steady increase in the 
knowledge that PEACE AMONG 
MEN has its roots in PEACE WITH- 
IN MAN. 

The country press needs writers 
who not only have an understanding 
and a feeling for religion . . . but the 
vision and desire to interpret it as it 
is lived by men and women and 
children. 

Ww 
NEEDS IDEALISTIC YOUTH 

What more does it need? 

Perhaps most of all the country 
press needs a steady transfusion of 
youth — enthusiastic and _ idealistic 
young men and women with physical 
stamina as well as intellectual and 
cultural and spiritual alertness. 

And how can they be recruited 
unless you and I and the newspapers 
we produce draw them into our circle 
by inspiration and example? 

Ww Ww 
I do not think this an evil world 
. it is a good world, filled with 
promise. 

I do not believe it is man’s destiny 
to sizzle to his death under a bomb 
of his own creation, or scorch his 
brothers with it. 

I do not believe faith will give way 
to distrust . . . that hate will win 
over love . . . or that children are 
hell-bent for delinquency. 

I believe with all my heart the 
positive will prevail over the nega- 
tive. 

BUT I WANT IT TO PREVAIL 
IN MY TIME. 

And that’s why I want the press, 
in your community and mine, to give 
it a firm and steady nudge. 


News Begins 64th Year 

The Lake Park News began its 
64th year of consecutive publication 
with the September 2 issue. The first 
issue of the News was put in the mails 
on Sept. 1, 1890. 


Throw-Away Published 

The Le Mars Sentinel last month 
started a throw-away sheet for farm- 
ers called the Valley Farmers News. 
It is published every Friday and is 
devoted to farm news and pictures, 
together with advertising. Although 
it is distributed free to rural box-hold- 
ers in Plymouth and southern Sioux 
counties, it has a rate of $1.50 a year 
or 3c a copy for other persons. 
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News Men’s Coffee Hour 
At University Nov. 6 


Towa newspaper men are again in- 
vited to a coffee hour at the State 
University of Iowa school of journ- 
alism on Homecoming morning, Sat- 
urday, Nov. 6. 

Coffee and doughnuts will be serv- 
ed to publishers, staff members and 
guests, from 9:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 

Alumni of the school, and workers 
in other mass communications areas 
are also invited to the coffee hour, 
an annual event at homecoming time. 

In 1953, the first year the coffee 
hour was held in the new Communi- 
cations Center, more than 170 persons 
registered, and total attendance was 
estimated at 225. 

The Associated students of Journ- 
alism is in general charge of arrange- 
ments. 


Crossley Sends Staff Man 
To Feeding Contest 


Bob Crossley, former publisher of 
the Denison Review and now editor 
of Capper’s Farmer and household 
magazines in Topeka, sent Clyde 
Zimmerman of his editorial staff to 
Schleswig to cover the junior feed- 
ing contest. 

Zimmerman got pictures and notes 
for a write-up in the farm paper. 


$1000 Prize Offered 


In Subscription Contest 

A thousand dollar cash prize was 
offered for first place in the Anamosa 
Journal and the Anamosa Eureka 
subscription contest which began in 
September. 

Other cash awards were $600 for 
second, $300 for third, $200 for 
fourth, $100 for fifth, and $50 for 
sixth. 


Extra Profits 


‘FOR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Hs Your Orders 
ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Newspaper Editor Should 


Be Christian 


“Duke” Norberg’s favorite theme is 
that a newspaper editor or publisher 
ought to be a Christian gentleman. 
This is a good idea, as set forth in 
this issue of THe Iowa PUBLISHER, in 
a report of Norberg’s talk before the 
Oregon Newspaper Publishers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Of course, theoretically, we all 
would say we are Christian gentle- 
men. But “Duke” comes right out 
and insists that the country press 
needs humility and patience and 
gentleness. That doesn’t sound much 
like being a go-getter. And it cer- 
tainly is a far cry from the old slogan, 
“Raise hell and sell newspapers.” 

« 

The raising of newspaper hell was 
the offspring of competition. Among 
its notable pace-setters were the 
James Gordon Bennetts of the New 
York Herald and Joseph Pulitzer with 
the World and William Randolph 
Hearst with the Journal at the time of 
the Spanish-American war. Other out- 
croppings were the circulation wars 
of a generation ago in Chicago. These 
were examples of hell-raising in the 
big cities. 

But in small towns and _ villages, 
too, wherever there was competition 
there was hell-raising. And there was 
competition everywhere. It did not 
cost much to start a paper, as Car- 
roll Coleman points out in his article 
on the Washington hand press. Tradi- 
tion required each party to have its 
paper, and each paper to have its 
party. And the best editor was the 
man who could lay his pen to the 
worst epithets and the most of them. 
This tradition harked back to the 
early days in the national capital, 
when the scope and habits of personal 
journalism were essentially those of 
the small town. 

But now hell-raising seems to have 

gone out of fashion; we don’t hear 


much about it. Maybe the boys have 
8 


Gentleman 


lost some of the old spirit but we are 
inclined to think they have more im- 
portant things to do. The telling of 
the day’s news and the maintenance 
of the physical organization of the 
paper are a pair of fulltime jobs that 
require all available effort and at- 
tention. 

We think, too, that down in the 
bottoms of their hearts most editors 
prefer to be fine Christian gentle- 
men. Maybe they wouldn’t call them- 
selves that; but they would rather 
meet their fellow men on a basis of 
good will, generosity, fair play and 
tolerance than in a spirit of ill will, 
suspicion, ruthlessness and abuse. 

The smaller towns provide ideal 
settings for the constructive type of 
journalism. Most country newspapers 
are free of the competition which 
sometimes eggs men on into tactics 
which they otherwise would abhor. 
Furthermore, the small town news- 
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paperman’s associations are with 
neighbors and friends. 

Even in larger cities the elimination 
of competition has removed much of 
the impetus for hell-raising and has 
left newspapers free in time and en- 
ergy to serve their communities con- 
structively. Whatever ills may have 
resulted from monopoly, this is a 
benefit. 

There is, of course, a danger in all 
this: that newspapers may lose their 
courage, may become comfortable 
and even lazy. Norberg mentions 
this, too, and it is a very real danger. 

We still need prophets in the land, 
never more so than now. We need 
voices to cry in the wilderness, voices 
to espouse lost causes, voices to give 
leadership and courage to the people. 
And if the newspapers cannot give 
those voices, who can? But the service 
to the people and to the cause should 
be the real purpose — not to raise hell 
and sell newspapers. 


An outstanding newspaper prophet 
in Iowa is Earl Hall of the Mason 
City Globe-Gazette, who has just re- 
ceived the $10,000 Criss award for 
service to the cause of safety. He has 
had a safety message in every issue 
of his paper for the last 23 years and 
has promoted the cause in every way 
that came to his hand, whether sell- 
ing papers or not. And his achieve- 
ment is ranked by this award as some- 
thing on a level with the discovery of 
cortisone in its importance to the na- 
tional welfare. 

Amazingly, at the same time, he 
has been equally active in the causes 
of peace, international relations, state 
and national politics, education, civic 
affairs and good journalism. His 
media have included his editorials, 
his “One Man’s Opinion” column, 
regular radio broadcasts, special ed- 
itorial page features, public addresses 
and active participation in many or- 
ganizations. His activities have rang- 
ed from singing in the “rusty hinge 
quartet” to trips of observation and 
investigation in South America, Eur- 
ope, Asia and Africa. The story he 
would most like to cover, he observed 
recently, would be to reveal condi- 
tions behind the iron curtain. 

To young men going into journal- 
ism we commend his formula: news- 
paper know-how, an alert and well 
stored mind, zest for great causes and 
a stupendous amount of hard work. 
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It Pays to Steal--ldeas 


By Duane Dewel 
President, Iowa Press Association 


WThis business of the Old Goat trot- 
ting around to various newspaper 
plants to attend the district press asso- 
ciation meetings is quite a trial to 
the folks here in the office of the 
world’s greatest newspaper with no 
apologies to the Chicago Tribune. 
The Old Goat has been looking the 
joint over with a jaundiced eye after 
having been in the plants at Clarinda, 
New Hampton, Albia and Storm 
Lake, and a few coming and going 
from here to thence and back again. 
The Old Goat was measuring the 
way the other plants looked and he 
had what is called around these parts 
a “let’s move it around days” look in 


his bloodshot eyes. 

WThe Old Goat is somewhat like a 
woman, in that come spring and fall 
he feels an urge to shove things 
around and make like housecleaning. 
He stands around for a couple or 
three hours and looks the dump over 
and then starts trying to rearrange 
the place. It usually results in an 
awful mess, but once in a while the 
Old Goat, by the law of averages, 
comes up with one that works. 

Ww 
WThe Old Goat loves to steal ideas. 
It’s easier that way. Let some other 
joker fool around with the moving 
detail, then steal how he made the 
thing work. 

No sense doing your own brain 
work when you can get other pub- 
lishers to do it and then you can walk 
in and steal the idea for free. 

WThe Old Goat came home from the 
fall meetings all steamed up. He'd 
seen plenty. All he needs is a few 
yards of folding money in the G class 
to get the job done he’d like to do. 

The Old Goat was recently looking 
the joint over when he noticed the 
folks who do the work around here 
looking a bit askance at him. One was 
heard to say, “Oh NO, not again!” 
The Old Goat heard another opine 
that twice the same fall was too 


much. One just said quietly — “We're 
too DAMBUSY!” 

WAnyone who fails to attend the dis- 
trict meetings and the annual con- 
vention is missing a lot in this silly 
old world. It’s like a guy with his 
snozzle to a tree—he can't see the 
forest. Everyone has problems in the 
newspaper business. Yet somewhere 
along the line a fellow comes up with 
an idea that makes the problem a bit 
less harassing. 


You can’t get those ideas at home 
without sweating the old think tank, 
and sometimes there isn’t enough time 
in a week to do it. But anyone can 
steal an idea. Some of the best orig- 
inal ideas the Old Goat ever had were 
stolen from some place far away 
where they couldn’t catch him in the 
theft. 


You too can be a thief. It’s easy. 
Walk into some guy’s plant and look 
it over and see what he did. Maybe 
in the process the other guy will pick 
your brain to get your ideas — and 
both of you will benefit. 

Besides, these newspaper people 
are nice to know. They speak the 
same language. They know what 
youre talking about. They've been 
kicked in the shins just like you have 
and you and they can have a good 
cry together. 

It’s good for the soul to attend 
these meetings. Everyone in this vale 
of tears has troubles, but some let 
them bother them more than others 
do. Some have a way of getting 
around it that will save you many a 
bump on the noggin. 


WtAnyway the Old Goat can’t get a 
unanimous verdict around his home 
shop. The folks who do the work 
around this joint and put out the 
world’s greatest newspaper with the 
no-muss no-fuss no-drip garbage con- 
tainer and pup-trainer are going to 
be happy when the Old Goat's sen- 
tence as press prexy is done. 

There is one saving grace. If they 
think it’s something the Old Goat has 
SEEN working it is received much 
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better than if the Old Goat thunk that 
one up all by hisself. Those are the 
kind that give the force around here 
the whim-whams. The Old Goat can 
palm off some of his ideas as being 
what they use in Albia, Clarinda, 
New Hampton, or Storm Lake, and 
get away with it. 

If they don’t work—shucks— 
THOSE guys were wrong! Saves wear 
and tear on the Old Goat's dignity 
and reputation if he can blame it 
somewhere else. 

* 
“Anyway, it’s easy to be a thief, and 
thar’s gold in them thar shops and 
meetings. 


Assistant Editor Chosen 


For lowa Publisher 

Jere R. Hoar, former news editor 
of the Oxford Eagle and the Journal 
of Southern Commerce, both pub- 
lished in Oxford, Miss., has been 
named assistant editor of THE Iowa 
PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Hoar received the B.S. degree 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
in 1951 and an M.A. in journalism 
from the University of Mississippi 
during the summer of 1954. While at 
SUI he will work toward a Ph.D. in 
mass communications. 


Named Man of the Month 
Tom Murphy of the Red Oak Ex- 
press was cited as Iowa “Man of the 
Month” by Iowa Business and Indus- 
try Magazine in its September issue. 


Barnholt Joins Leader 

Max Barnholt of Cedar Rapids has 
joined the back shop crew of the 
Tripoli Leader. 


Designed to make your job easier! 


FRANKLIN PRINTING 
CATALOG 


Complete printing and _ bindery 
values—plainly indexed. 
Write for 60-DAY FREE TRIAL! 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 6 UTAH 
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Begins Oct. 29 


Peterson Announces Plans 


For Newspaper Conference 


Plans for the 1954 fall newspaper 
conference to be held at the State 
University of Iowa, Oct. 29 and 30, 
have been announced by Prof. Wil- 
bur Peterson, head of the bureau of 
media service of the SUI school of 
journalism, and director of the con- 
ference. 

Registration for the conference for 
Iowa and neighboring states news- 
men will begin at 9:30 a.m. Friday, 
Oct. 29, at the SUI communications 
center, where most of the meetings 
and sessions will take place. A coffee- 
hour and guided tour of unit one of 
the center will follow. 

Duane Dewel, editor and publisher 
of the Kossuth County Advance at 
Algona, and president of the Iowa 
Press association, will preside at Fri- 
day afternoon’s session at the center. 
At 1:30 p.m., Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, 
director of the SUI school of journ- 
alism, will welcome the visiting news- 
papermen. 

Robert Melvold, publisher of the 
Maquoketa Community Press, will 
address the meeting on “How to Get 
Out a Centennial Edition.” Charles 
Houdek, editor of the Rockford 
Register, will talk about “Establish- 
ing a Newspaper in Japan.” 

A skit, entitled “Do’s and Don'ts 
on the Telephone,” will be presented 
by four SUI journalism students mid- 
way in the afternoon session. The skit 
is designed to stress the proper way 
to use a telephone in a newspaper. 
PANEL SESSION PLANNED 

Plans for the session also include a 
panel on “Promoting Your News- 
paper,” with speakers to provide hints 
on what to do through the advertis- 
ing, circulation and job-printing de- 
partments of the newspaper. 

' Dewel will conclude the afternoon 
session with a summary of recent ac- 
tivities of the Iowa Press association. 

W. A. “Bill” Blake, director of com- 
munity relations for the Inland Steel 
company, East Chicago, Ind., will be 
the speaker at the conference dinner 
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Friday evening. Prof. Walter A. Steig- 
leman, head of the editorial journ- 
alism sequence at SUI, will be toast- 
master, 

Lloyd McCutcheon, publisher of 
the Sibley Gazette-Tribune and vice- 
president of the Iowa Press associa- 
tion, will preside over the Saturday 
morning session, beginning at 8:45 
a.m. with the dedication of a Wash- 
ington hand press in the typographic 
laboratory of the communications cen- 
ter. 

TO SPEAK ON SAFETY 

“The Newspaper’s Role in Greater 
Traffic Safety” is the title of a talk to 
be given by John Burrows, publisher 
of the Belle Plaine Union. James Jor- 
dan, director of university relations 
at SUI, will talk on “University Rela- 
tions — You Can’t Choose Your Own 
Relatives.” George Ver Steeg, editor 
of the Pella Chronicle, will speak on 
“Measuring Up to the Editor’s Chair.” 

Many editors are expected to at- 
tend the lIowa-Wisconsin football 
game at the Iowa Stadium Saturday 
afternoon. 

A breakfast meeting of the Iowa 
Press Columnists has been scheduled 
for 7:45 a.m. Saturday. 

Lester G. Benz, head of the com- 
munity journalism sequence and high 
school relations at the SUI school of 
journalism, is assisting Professor 
Peterson with the arrangements for 
the conference. 


Zima Named to Faculty 


At University of lowa 

William Zima, for the past six 
years employed by the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has _ been 
named to the faculty of the State 
University of Iowa school of journal- 
ism. 

Zima’s teaching duties include 
courses in copyreading and editing, 
editorial problems and policies, and 
backgrounding the news. He has also 
been named assistant publisher of the 
Daily Iowan, student newspaper. 

Zima received the B.A. degree from 
Carthage college, Carthage, Illinois, 
in 1946 and the M.A. in journalism 
from SUI in 1947. The World War II 
veteran succeeds Charles E. Barnum, 
who was appointed to the faculty at 
Northwestern university. 


Tower Construction Ends 
In Plymouth County 


Construction of a 320 foot radio 
tower was recently completed three 
miles east of Le Mars in Plymouth 
county. It will be used for mobile 
communication in electric power line 
maintenance and operation. 

The NIPCO transmitter will be 
housed in a “shack” at the base of the 
tower. Fixed station to mobile two- 
way communication and mobile to 
mobile two-way communication are 
made possible through the use of two 
frequencies. 


Special Edition Planned 


For Harrison Centennial 

The Harrison County Centennial 
Edition of the Woodbine Twiner and 
the Logan Herald Observer is now in 
production at the two plants. Expect- 
ed release date is Thursday, Oct. 28. 


UNRESERVEDLY 


HAZLETON, IOWA 


An UNBROKEN RECORD Of 


SUCCESSFUL CIRCULATION CAMPAIGNS 
TESTIMONIALS ON REQUEST 
Personally Conducted Contests 
and 
PREMIUM SERVICE 


EDWARDS CIRCULATION CO. 


RECOMMENDED 


PHONE 2751 
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MAKING THE BEST BETTER 


American newspapers are the best edited, most widely cir- 
culated, on earth. 


Yet no other press on earth works so hard to improve the qual- 
ity of its news reports, and to attain a cheaper, more plentiful 
supply of newsprint. 


This is a typically American reaction. For, as a nation, we stub- 


bornly insist that even a good job can and should be improved 
upon. 


We enjoy the highest standard of living in the world, and in 
history, because dissatisfaction with the best has always 
helped to make the best better. 


A & P has applied this axiom to the food industry since 1859 — 


We believe that food distribution in America is more 
efficient than ever before — but we also believe it 
can be made more efficient. 


That is why research and experimentation — to make food 
taste better, keep longer and cost less — are part of the day-to- 
day job at A & P. 


It is this constant striving to make the best better that enables 
the men and women of A & P to provide the American public 
with more good food at lower cost. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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Camera Use Increases 


Photography, Advertising 
Vie At Belle Plaine Union 


Photography now ranks with ad- 
vertising, job printing, and subscrip- 
tions as one of the most important 
operations at the Belle Plaine Union, 
writes Bob Burrows in his column 
“Jumble”, but it all began with a 
survey which indicated that an in- 
vestment in a Speed Graphic, a few 
chemicals, some pans and a printer 
might double readership interest. 

Total cost? “We estimated $400,” 
Bob says. “Today we have three 
graphics, a 2% x 2%, and a 35 mm. 
with a complete line of accessories, 
two enlargers, three or four tripods, 
flood lights, a direct printer, two dry- 
ers and a stock of papers, chemicals 
and photo flash bulbs that invoice 
well into the thousands of dollars.” 

A planned trip to Chicago for the 
news photographers short course and 
the convention of the Professional 
Photographers of America was the 
stimulation that brought forth an au- 
thoritative twenty-seven inch column 
from Bob on photography at the Belle 
Plaine Union, but he writes “if you 
had asked me if I ever expected to 
become a photographer ten years ago, 
let alone attend a short course and 
convention of such an organization, 
I would have told you that you were 
slightly off your rocker. Yet, in addi- 
tion to being an editor, that’s what I 
am today. In eight short years I have 
learned an entirely new business, and 
have come to the realization that 
there are still a few things I can 
learn that could be mighty helpful. 
Funny, isn’t it, how circumstances 
change and you learn to change with 
them.” 

On the subject of the variety in a 
newspaper cameraman’s work, Bob 
wrote: 

“I doubt if there is an hour of the 
day or night that hasn’t seen us snap- 
ping the shutter. We have taken them 
in the spring, summer, fall and win- 
ter, on all the holidays, and in every 
kind of weather. 


“I have loaned subjects my necktie 
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and my coat to have their picture 
taken. I have almost been tempted at 
times to loan my shirt. To get pic- 
tures I have gone down into holes, 
climbed to the roofs of buildings, bal- 
anced myself on folding chairs and 
snapped the shutter from speeding 
car windows. We have had people 
pleased to have their picture taken 
and others who would have enjoyed 
committing homicide. The camera has 
been the passport to banquets, and 
on other occasions caused me to post- 
pone meals. I have eaten so much of 
that beautiful white wedding cake 
and vanilla ice cream decorated with 
a bride and groom, that, figuratively 
speaking, it has come out of my ears. 
Some day I hope to go to a wed- 
ding reception where the piece de 
resistance is pigs’ knuckles and sauer- 
kraut. 

“I have pulled my share of boners, 
too,” Bob admits, “such as failing to 
renew the flash bulb or forgetting to 
take out the slide.” The worst errors 
he recalls involve two photographers 
who cut on white lights in the dark- 
room while developing wedding 
negatives. 

“You can retake the pictures of a 
house or of a wrecked automobile, 
but there is no retaking of a wed- 
ding”, he wrote. “What’s more, you 
simply can’t explain it to the bride 
and groom, no matter how hard you 

Bob concluded his column by com- 
menting on the value of pictures, cit- 
ing occasions in which copies of news- 
photographs had proven useful in 
settling law suits or in providing fam- 
ilies of deceased persons with recent 
pictures of the deceased. 


Bell Edits News Letter 


Norman Bell, one-time owner and 
publisher of the Boyden Reporter, 
has been appointed editor of the Iowa 
Branch of the National League of 
Postmasters’ News Letter. 
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What Is Or Isn‘t Law 
Only Courts Can Say 


By Earl Hall 
Mason City Globe-Gazette 


Announcement that the Iowa su- 
preme court had, by split decision, 
upset an attempt by the attorney gen- 
eral’s office to make trading stamps 
taboo recalled a visit to our office by 
a high state official not so many 
months ago. 

Pronounced was his contempt for 
the Iowa newspapers which had ac- 
cepted advertising from the stamp 
plan’s sponsors to tell their side of the 
case following the opinion from the 
state’s prosecuting attorney. 

To this official, the acceptance of 
such advertising was “unsocial” al- 
most to the point of being treason- 
able. In his eyes, the course consti- 
tuted encouragement to disregard an 
opinion which, he assumed, had the 
force of law. 

It goes without saying that we did 
not go along with this line of think- 
ing. 

We started with a recognition that 
the attorney general had merely ex- 
pressed an opinion. 

The issues involved had in no way 
been passed on by a recognized court 
of law. 

An opinion by at least a dozen 
local lawyers of demonstrated com- 
petence would have had equal val- 
idity, we insisted. 

Whether, editorially, we like or 
don’t like the trading stamp plan had 
no bearing on the case. 

Under the American concept of a 
free press, an accused person is en- 
titled to tell his story to the public as 
well as to the court. 

At the time to which we refer, the 
issues involved seemed to be debat- 
able. And we debated them in friend- 
ly spirit. 

With the ruling by the supreme 
court, however, we rather believe that 
our friend from the state house would 
be inclined to give increased weight 
to the points we raised on that oc- 
casion. 

An attorney general’s primary func- 
tion is to enforce the law — not to 
say what the law is. That power and 
that responsibility reside exclusively 
in our courts. 
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Cane Named Editor 
of Herald-Register 


Harry Cane of Plattsmouth, Neb., 
has been named editor of the Grinnell 
Herald-Register replacing J. L. 
George. 

Mr. George concluded his services 
with the newspaper Sept. 24. He did 
not announce his plans. 

Cane, a State University of Neb- 
raska journalism graduate, has edited 
papers in Crete, Neb., and Platts- 
mouth. He is married and the father 
of two small sons. 


Brownell Articles Used 


In National Magazines 

Bob Brownell, president of Monte- 
zuma’s Brownell Industries, has had 
two articles published in national 
sporting magazines. 

In the September issue of the 
American Rifleman Bob had _ two 
pages devoted to aspects of the gun- 
smith trade. The other article, nine 
pages long, was in the Hunting and 
Gunning annual published by Hunt- 
ing and Fishing. 


Must Help Improve Papers 

Business and professional men must 
take an active part in helping to im- 
prove today’s newspaper, Prof. Leslie 
G. Moeller, director of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of journalism, 
told the Cedar Rapids Kiwanis club 
in a National Newspaper week talk. 

We need better newspapers to 
bring us more and better information 
for making decisions about govern- 
ment and about business, he said, but 
it is possible to improve newspapers 
substantially only if the audience 
wants and will support an improved 
newspaper. 


to sell your 
newspaper 


It’s good business to 
use the services of a 
newspaper broker 
experienced as a ne- 
gotiator. 


Have urgent requests for profitable 
weeklies and dailies. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 
Newspaper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, lowa 


More Space Available 


In New Independent 

The Belmond Independent, now 
appearing in 8-column format, ad- 
vertises that the “new” Independent 
not only provides more working space 
for the editors, but will also “cover 
more drawer or shelf space, wrap 
more fish, or package more garbage 
than ever before.” 

The publishers are George Hanson, 
Pat Gallagher and Dick Gowdy. 


O’Brien Fractures Leg 
Nonpareil publisher Robert O’Brien 

fractured a leg in a fall from a stair- 

way at his home in Council Bluffs. 


HOLIDAY 


LINAGE 


METRO’S CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS SERVICE 


Bigger and better at no increase in rates! 


Over 120 different ads. 

® Beautifully illustrated, com- 
pletely matted, including 
typography. 

® 3 bonus pages of New 

Year's Greetings ads. 


METR 80 Madison Ave. ! 


New York 16,N. Y. 


Having Your Artist 


Artist with experience in design, layout and illustration available for 
free lance assignments. Write or call for samples. 


Verna Mae Leggate, Phone 27 F 51, Ocheyedan, Iowa 


What You May Expect 
In Back Shop Help 


From lowa City 


A trained beginner capable of setting 12 to 18 inches of type per 
hour the first week with a background which has emphasized clean 
proofs, proper word division, and careful following of copy. Speed 
should increase rather rapidly, depending upon the amount of ma- 
chine time on the job. 


A trainee who has been given “country shop” training. He will be 
able to set and lock up simple jobs, help with ads and makeup, do 
casting and feed press. 


Enrollments are now being taken for Spring, 1955. Only 15 trainees 
will be accepted and four applications are already on file, leaving 11 
vacancies in the February class. Contact interested people in your 
community and have them write for details about the linotype course. 


For full information, contact. . . 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


School of Journalism lowa City, lowa 
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Western Publisher Tells 


Ten Ways to Blow Bugle 


To Promote Your Paper 


By William R. Lewis 
Lynden (Wash.) Tribune 


I have been asked to give a poor 
man’s Kinsey Report on promoting 
your newspaper, or as Joe Caraher of 
the East Side Journal would say it, 
“Blowing Your Bugle.” 

My little Kinsey Report was con- 
ducted among some of our Washing- 
ton newspaper publishers. And I find 
that they have a common failing . . . 
they are too modest. They refuse to 
boast and they refuse to blow their 
own bugle. Several of our buglers like 
John Fournier, Joe Caraher, and 
Bruce Wilson have done outstanding 
promoting for their newspapers — 
when they blow their bugle they 
sound like Harry James. And I would 
like to refer to some of their promo- 
tions and direct your attention to 
the displays of mailing pieces and 
news stories which in my opinion are 
exceptional. 

In talking about promotion ideas I 
am going to disregard promotion in 
connection with wooing readers 
through circulation campaigns or the 
solicitation of commercial printing. I 
would like merely to discuss in this 
little Kinsey Report 10 prescriptions 
which may help strengthen the love 
of the readers for your newspaper 
through good public relations and 
community service. 

Rx 1. Be Aruxetic — In Lynden 
we are very athletic. The Tribune in 
the past two years has sponsored a 
softball team, a bowling team and a 
basketball team in the city leagues. 
Even though the Tribune’s name is 
usually near the bottom of the team 
standings, it’s there and it is mighty 
good advertising as well as recreation 
for members of the team. 

Rx 2. SEND SAMPLE COPIES — 
We send three copies each week to 
the three hospitals in Whatcom coun- 
ty with the compliments of the Lyn- 
den Tribune and the Lynden cham- 
ber of commerce. We know, of 
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course, that we may be jeopardizing 
the patients’ chances of recovering. 
But if they do get well they some- 
times stagger into our office and 
thank us. 

Rx. 3. WELCOME NEIGHBORS — 
When a new resident moves to Lyn- 
den we send him a special letter of 
welcome to the city and a sample 
copy of the Tribune. We cheerfully 
do little favors, give information and 
try to make these strangers feel at 
home. Most of them appreciate these 
courtesies and demonstrate it by sub- 
scribing to and becoming loyal read- 
ers of the Tribune. 

Rx 4. Spectiau Issues — The Trib- 
une publishes special sections for the 
FFA, 4-H, home demonstration clubs 
and granges of Whatcom county. No 
one else in the county has ever paid 
much attention to these groups before 
as far as publicity is concerned. Al- 
though such editions involve expend- 
iture of time and effort much of the 
work of collecting news and pictures 
is done by the county agent’s office. 
Each of these issues serves as an an- 
nual report for the members of that 
particular organization throughout 
the county. It has been a good will 
builder and a circulation builder in 
areas far beyond Lynden’s actual 
trading area. Needless to say, the ac- 
companying advertising has been ef- 
fective in bringing results to farm 
equipment dealers, appliance firms 
and other businesmen who are anx- 
ious to tell their sales story to mem- 
bers of these organizations. 

To cover the rural activities in Sno- 
homish county, Tom Dobbs has re- 
cently hired an extra man to seek out 
news stories and pictures on the farms 
of the area, sell want ads and sub- 
scriptions and printing at the same 
time. I believe that the Snohomish 
Tribune has a new idea in devoting 
the full time of a man to this type of 
coverage. The experiment, and Mr. 
Dobbs admits it is an experiment, 
may have results that will be of in- 


terest to other publishers in rural 
areas. 


Rx 5. PROMOTING WITH PICTURES 
— As members of the Snohomish Fair- 
child group we are able to use at 
least a dozen and a half or two doz- 
en news pictures each week. Pictures 
have done more than any other single 
thing to increase the popularity of 
the Tribune. We try to cover every 
school, church, or agricultural event 
possible by having a photographer on 
the job. The simple popping of a flash 
bulb whether the camera is loaded or 
not is evidence that the Tribune is on 
the job. We frequently send the photo 
to the person of whom it is taken. Ac- 
companying it is a little folder with 
the reading, “Youre in the News. 
. . . This Picture was seen by 10,000 
Lynden Tribune readers.” 

Rx 6. Go To THE Fam — For 
several years Whatcom county’s two 
radio stations and the daily news- 
paper have had booths at the district 
fair held annually in Lynden. The 
past two years the Tribune has con- 
ducted a lost and found and informa- 
tion booth. Copies of our special fair- 
time harvest edition have also been 
sold at the booth and free want ads 
given away. One of the main attrac- 
tions has been a large bulletin board 
posted with pictures taken at the fair 
by our photographer. They are taken, 
developed, enlarged and put on dis- 
play the opening day of the fair. 

Rx 7. PROMOTE NEWSSTAND 
SaLes — Newsstand sales of the Trib- 
une at 10 cents a copy have increased 
from practically nothing to more than 
100 copies since we started delivering 
papers around town to the two book 
stores, two restaurants and the local 
Safeway store. We use a wire holder 
that stands up on the counter adver- 
tising the Lynden Tribune, “What- 
com County's Prize-Winning Picture 
Newspaper, 10 cents a copy . . . $3.50 
a year.” Another method of getting 
the Tribune’s name into the stores is 
by clipping bargain ads and pasting 
them on the window with a sticker, 
“As Advertised in The Lynden Trib- 
une. 

Rx 8. Try Your Own Propuct — 
Don't be afraid to buy some of your 
own advertising. How many of us use 
3 per cent, or even 2 per cent or 1 per 
cent of our gross in a well planned 
advertising program? Naturally you 
would like to first fill the paper with 
the other fellow’s advertising. But 
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publishing an effective ad plugging 
your own services is not an admission 
that you couldn't sell enough space 
to fill that quarter page. Actually it 
is proof that you are not afraid to try 
some of your own medicine. 

Rx 9. Community INTEREST Is 
Your Interest — In Lynden we tried 
for several months to find an organ- 
ization to apply “scotch” lite tape to 
the boys’ and girls’ bicycles as a safe- 
ty measure. No group volunteered. 
So we did it ourselves. Another Trib- 
une project involved beautifying the 
community by removing posters fol- 
lowing the election. This was accom- 
plished through a contest offering 
prizes to the kids who could bring in 
the most posters. Besides the Red 
Cross, community chest and the usual 
charities that you are called upon to 
support, there are many other original 
projects that a newspaper can either 
co-sponsor or support. 

The Auburn Globe-News each year 
puts on a spring style show, a farm 
day, and a kids’ parade. The paper 
also started a fund to finance a trip 
to San Francisco for the mother of a 
returning Auburn prisoner of war. 
Another project consisted of raising 
money for the purchase of an oxygen 
tent. 
In Kirkland, the Journal sponsored 
a Christmas press conference for ad- 
vertisers, civic officials and others, in- 
viting them in for free cocktails, sand- 
wiches and entertainment. The Jour- 
nal ran a contest to select the person 
in town who had done the most for 
kids during the year and another to 
select the typical dad. Other news- 
papers have had a hand in building 
hospitals, swimming pools and other 
projects. 

Rx 10. Natrona NEWSPAPER 
WEEK — No matter how shy you are 
you can reach around and give your- 
self a pat on the back during news- 
paper week. Don’t let this week pass 
by without doing some of the things 
outlined in the WNPA bulletin. Have 
an open house, a public tour of the 
plant, publish a souvenir booklet, put 
on programs at service clubs, show 


tures. And use your editorial column 
to work for community progress and 
harmony. When you editorialize on a 
subject or pass out a bouquet, don’t 
take a chance of the person referred 
to missing it. Send him a marked 
copy. 

Study your exchanges for ideas 
that you can borrow and use in your 
own newspaper. Publish a good news- 
paper and spend a little time and ef- 
fort in letting people know just how 
good it really is. 

If you do this — and I am sure that 
Dr. Kinsey would agree with me — 
your readers cannot help loving you 
and your newspaper. 


MILLIONS OF ENVELOPES 
Immediate i 


COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES AND SIZES! 
e Correspondence « Air Mall « Window 
Bankers Flap °¢Artlined Remittance 
¢ Flat Mailer « Booklet * Open End » Coin 
e Duo-Post « Metal Clasp « Postage Saver 


Formvelopes 


to visit our factory. Js TODAY! 
now you'll enjoy a gu 
pascal pac plant Write or call for 


full information 


“TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


1912 Grand Avenue 


Des Moines 14. Iowa Phone 4-4126 


NOW... the new Rangemaster line... | 


The new Rangemaster Linotypes 
offer publishers: 


. most economical composition for 


big heads and display faces. 


. new possibilities for efficiency and 


profit in advertising composition. 


. Superior mechanical features for 


faster production and ease of main- 
tenance. 


«+. Widest selection of various type 


sizes for versatile keyboard layout. 


No other mixer has the main magazine capacity of the Rangemaster 
Model 35 illustrated. Its wide 90-channel magazines give you 18 extra 
channels to keyboard display characters through normal 24 pt. and 
condensed 36 pt. With wide 72-channel magazines, you can keyboard 
through normal 36 pt. and condensed 48 pt. 


Rangemaster Model 36, with auxiliary magazines, sets sizes up to con- 
densed 60 pt. Models 33 and 34 set the same sizes as Models 35 and 36 


but do not mix. 


Rangemasters embody engineering advances so comprehensive that they 
make it possible for publishers everywhere to improve composing-room 
efficiency and cut costs. For details, get in touch with your Linotype 
agency. A demonstration will be arranged. 


movies on newspaper operation. 

In conclusion — and perhaps the 
most important of all — put out the 
best newspaper that you possibly can, 
with careful reporting, patience, im- 


agination, good editing, plenty of pic- 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¢ LINOTYPE - 


Set in Linotype Times Roman, Spartan and Erbar families 
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republic is a state 


but... 


Is paper 


You might put it this way: a republic pays attention to the 
form of rule . . . the Republic observes the rule of form. 


Translation? To a republic (body politic) the matter of 
who rules what is of top importance. To the Republic (a 
newspaper) the style-book lays down the laws of punc- 
tuation, spelling, abbreviation and so on. 


One rule you'll find in any style-book says that proper 
names, titles, and trade-marks deserve capital treatment 
if their owners desire it. We do. The word “Coke” is a 
registered trade-mark, and good usage demands that we 
protect it properly. 


That’s why we ask that you make it “Coke”. . . with 


a capital, please . . . when you refer to our product by its 
friendly abbreviation. 


P. S. All over this great republic of ours, people have 
preferred Coke for more than four generations. 


Ask for it either way 
. - both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


REG.US.PAT.OFF, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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